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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. our homes, have now concluded to separate: in an affectionate manner came to me after 
his concern leading him Northward, and mine meeting, and requested I would go to New 
leading me Southward; the separation feels Castle where hisstation was,and bave a meet- 
Subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by easy to me. ing with the people there, offering to do what 

JOHN 8S. STOKES, 24th. Had some small service in the Month- he could to promote it; but I saw no way to 
at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTaIRS, |ly Meeting for the Northern District; but the encourage it, and we parted with affection. 


Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. 





PHILADELPHIA. burthen remains. O, thou City of Brothers! Dined with Ann Ferris, with whom I bad also 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to bow has thy gold become dim, and thy wine travelled in my own country. 
JOSEPH WALTON, mingled with water! Somewhat strength-! 6th. Rode to Hokissin and attended their 
Moorestown, Bur.ineton Co., N. J. ened by the fatherly sympathy of dear Thomas Monthly Meeting. It was a time of some 
eee, : Scattergood. strength. 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 


ne : “| 25th. At the Monthly Meeting for the uia.| 7th. At Marlborough Monthly Meeting, 
dle District. Wading at the bottom of Jordan,| which continued laboriously till near sunset. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


. cad ; and no one to look to but thee, O my God! 8th. Another laborious day at London 
Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 26th. At the Southern Monthly Meeting Grove Monthly Meeting. Dear William Jack- 
(Continued from page 386.) with wreaths of affliction about the head. O son met us here, with whom after dining we 

1811, 12th mo. idth. In the forenoon was} Lord, how long! What is the cause! rode home. 


at their usual forenoon meeting. -Afternoon| 29th. At the Middle and Pine St. Meetings.| 9th. This morning made a comfortable visit 
attended a meeting appointed tor the town’s Out of the belly of hell I seem to cry. Perils|to a sick woman. At New Garden Monthly 
people, a large and respectable number of of various kinds are met with in the course | Meeting obtained thorough relief to my long 
whom were present, towards whom my cup of this wilderness pilgrimage, but the worst|depressed mind; every impediment was re- 
abundantly overflowed in the spring and love of all are perils by false brethrea. This even-|moved, and the truth reigned over all; mag- 
of the Gospel in demonstration and authority ;'ing rode to Cheltenham, and put up at John |nified forever be the name of our God. Thence, 
and I was enabled to raise my Ebenezer and ;Shoemaker’s. accompanied by William Jackson, we rode to 
say, hitherto the Lord hath helped me; mag-| 30th. Gained a little strength by leaving|East Nottingham. 
nified forever be his name; He hath defeated|some of the weight of the exercise of my| 10th. My mind was again relieved and 
the host of Pharaoh ; the horse and his rider |mind with them in Abington Montbly Meet-|strengthened in the faith, by a close testi- 
He hath cast into the sea; and enabled me to/ing. mony in their Monthly Meeting at West Not- 
sing of his goodness and his truth. Dined,| 31st. Returned to Philadelphia; am now at|tingham. 
and in the evening returned to our lodgings|Isaac Paxson’s waiting further openings, to} 11th. In Little Britain Montbly Meeting 
with William Kirk, who has spent several; move this way or that way, as best wisdom|had another searching season, with the lan- 
years among the aborigines of our country,|may direct. O, Philadelphia! Philadelpbia!|guage of encouragement to the seeking chil- 
at Wapacunetta, for the purpose of promoting how has my heart, and all that is feeling with-|dren. William Jackson had very good service 
their civilization ; both under the auspices of in me, been pained in thee! thou great and|in each of the preceding meetings. In the 
our national government and under the direc-! populous city! thou mixed mass of matter ;|course of these late travels and exercises, 
tion of our own Society. Being an intelligent! things pleasant to the buman ear; pleasing to|afflictions and consolations bave alternately 
young man, I derived from him much inter-|the eye of the carnal man; and delusive to/attended me; amid all of them I have seen 
esting information relative to the habits and|the beart, the seat of all wickedness. How|the secret hand of inscrutable wisdom work- 
religious sentiments of the savage inhabitants hath my soul been affected at what I have|ing refinement; fitting and qualifying for, and 
of the wilderness, as they are generally called,|seen! and more especially at what | felt while| giving faith to believe I am in my place in 
which confirmed a belief I have long enter-|in thee and walking about thy streets, O,|my present allotment. In all which there is 
tained concerning them. Being made of the| Philadelphia! but in a peculiar manner under|cause to bless the hand that has been with 
same blood, by the same Almighty hand, they |an impressive sense of the prevalence of hu-|me in mercy and in judgment. 
are furnished with capacities to seek after|man wisdom usurping a place of government| 12th. Had a very strengthening season in 
God and an acquaintance with bis truth. Aj|in the church militant. Thus closes the year,|their First-day meeting at Eastland. 
hardy race ; firm friends ; hospitable and kind in the forty-seventh of my pilgrimage. 13th. We returned to West Nottingham, 
tostrangers; but jealous of their enemies;| 1812, lst month Ist. May it be a year of|and attended an appointed meeting, where 
scrupulously guarding against encroachments improvement to my mind. A young man of|my beart was enlarged in the love of the 
upon their rights, and of a lively and quick |this city offering to accompany me awhile,|Gospel; Truth reigned, and my soul rejoiced. 
understanding. and being acceptable, we left the city and| 14th. At another appointed meeting at 
16th. Took affectionate leave of my kind |rode to Darby. West Nottingham, when, in the Spirit of 
and hospitable friends at York, and rode to| 2nd. At Darby Monthly Meeting, where|Golpel love, my tongue was again loosed, and 
Columbia, on the eastern bank of the Susque-|the power of Truth had the ascendency over|through Holy Help the everlasting gospel 





anna. all the powers of darkness, and many souls|was proclaimed in that demonstration and 
18th. In their mid-week meeting experi-|were comforted together. In the evening had|autbority which always carries its own evi- 
enced a season of enlargement in the flowings|another sitting at our lodgings. dence with it, and gives sweet relief to the 


ofGospel love. Dined, and went to Lancaster.| 3rd. We went to Chester and attended an|exercised mind. Went home with our ancient 
19th. The meeting at Lampeter was alappointed meeting, in which I was deeply| Friend, George Churchman, to dine, thence 

season of consolation to some tried minds,|baptized for the dead. After meeting rode to| home with William Jackson to lodge. 

and productive of refreshment to my own. |Chichester, and put upat Jobn Talbot’s, with} 15th. Rested and wrote at our lodgings, 
21st. Went to Philadelphia; we put up at|whose wife, Sarah Talbot, I had travelled in| where we were instructively and comfortably 

Isaac Paxson’s. our country some years ago. It was a com-jentertained. 

s 22nd. Attended their meetings for the Mid- |fortable retreat. 16th, Another season of enlargement, in 

dle and Northern Districts. My mind was' 4th. Rode to Wilmington, and attended on|which the blessed truth triumphed at their 

depressed, but found no way to relieve it. the 5th both their First-day mectings ; a time’ mid-week meeting at West Grove. Afternoon 

_ 28rd. John Bailey and myself having con-|of strength and edification. A fierce looking} went to Jacob Lindley’s to lodge. 

inued to travel together thus far since we left;man in military habit, was very tender, and| 18th. Truth sprang out of weakness in an 
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appointed meeting to-day at New London ;|convenience and ill-example. Five years have) foundation for what they may have appre. 
and some tender minds were preciously visited.|now passed without its use, and I believe|/bended might become gradually and exten. 
19th. At Kennet First-day meeting; my|that I appreciate the advantage of doing|sively useful; that any large progress would 
mind was again baptized for the dead, and! without it. speedily take place, but that it would require 
brougbt under great suffering. Dined; thence Now, it is not my wish to cast unpleasant caution in the movement as well as strength 
called to see dear old John Parker, and then|reflections upon any one. Let charity and|and divers necessary regulations!” And thug 
to Philip Price’s, near Birmingham, to lodge.|forbearance mark our disposition towards our|it proved to be. : 
2ist. In their mid-week meeting at Pike-|friends and others, who, like myself, have Thus cautiously and deliberately did these 
land, Truth in its authority sprang out of|been bound, Jo, for these many years, in an|concerned Friends move in this highly im. 
weakness, and spread a canopy over all.jevil practice; and let us invite them affee- portant work while the children were growing 
Blessed be the Shepherd of Israel, He is near|tionately to take up the whole cross, day by|up in ignorance of literature. They seemed 
his little ones. Afternoon we rode to Nant-|day, deny themselves of every part of it, and|to need stimulus and guidance from some 
mill. then, with the help of divine grace, they will|educated men of standing and influence, to 
22d. At their mid-week meeting, the dear|realize an overcoming not to be repented of.|give them an impetus; so inexperienced 
children were visited, many of whom are cry-|_ With kind regards for my species, the world| were Friends generally, at that era, in the 
ing for bread, and few qualified to break it to|over, JoserH Morris. work of education. But is it not ever thus 
them. | with the uninstructed and the ignorant? Are 
23rd. At Uweblan had an appointed meet- 4) For “ The Friend.” not the better informed the pioneers in any 
ing; my mind was opened and enlarged in a The Origin of Westtown School. useful innovation, and must not the indifferent 
good degree of gospel light among them. (Continued from page 388.) be dragged up by many strenuous efforts? 
(To be continued.) “After the procedure in taking up lands,|The inactive are those who dread change, 
on as above mentioned, the subject lay pretty|and “only wish to be let alone ;” for whom 
For “ The Friend.” |mMuch quiet for thirteen years and upwards,|the present is good enough, and who do not 
The Experience of a Tobacco-user. though not forgotten by the survivors of’ know enough to realize theirown low position, 
5 , ; those who had engaged to promote it. In|and to perceive how much is yet to be done! 
[Our aged friend Joseph Morris, of Card-|1h 9 interval between 1768 and 1781, several] Some years prior to this time—1778-17@4 
conferences were held on the subject; but as| Friends of England had taken steps, and had 
: ; great commotions and difficulties prevailed|made progress in the preparation of an insti- 
about 26 years ago. His letter epeaks of the) in the land during the last seven years of that| tution for édacating the children of Friends 
use of Tobacco as now prevailing “ to a fear-|time, jt was observable that many had been|not in affluent circumstances. Ackworth 
ful degree with the aged and youth. We obliged, in a disagreeable manner, to part|School, in Yorkshire, was originally an 
hope his article may prove an ee much property to gratify a military|pendage to a Foundling hospital in London, 
to others to endeavor, through Divine assis-|.pipit.” * * Divers circumstances seemed|and was not adapted to the purposes of edtk 
tance, to break the bonds of an enslaving)+, be rather encouraging in the year 1781.|cation. It had long been unused, and in 17M 
habit, which is evil in its results.—Ep. } * * The concern on this subject, and the} was purchased by Dr. John Fothergill and 
Much has been said and written upon the steps taken therein were then communicated| three others, and offered to the next Yearly 
use of tobacco. I can scarcely say that I re-'to divers Friends in Philadelphia, who, ap-| Meeting of London for £7000, and opened a 
member when I did not use it to some extent.| proving the same, and concurring in senti-|a public school for the children of Friends. 
At the age of about eight years, I was pro-| ment that an essay for a beginning should be| Various additions have been made to the 
ficient in what was then called [and is still made at Nottingham; a lot of 60 acres of|buildings, and many alterations have bees 
foolishly so regarded by many] the manly!ground there was laid out for the purpose of] from time to time demanded at heavy expense; 
habit of chewing tobacco, and was ingenious such school, and a subscription to encourage|and on the occasion of our visit thereto in 
enough mostly to hide it from my parents. I) the proceeding was in that year begun by| 1875, nearly one hundred years after it was 
continued the practice constantly, and de- several Friends in the city, which was fol-| projected; some liberal Friends expressed 
lighted much in smoking segars, which, in lowed by divers others elsewhere in some| dissatisfaction with the frequent large calls 
time, became a confirmed babit also. I tried following years. * * “An apprehension|made upon them to aid in the repairs and 
often to break myself of the use of it by lessen- had been in the minds of Friends many years| extensions needed to buildings so ill adapted 
ing the amount each day, but to no purpose,| back, that in order for establishment on a/to the purposes required, and some of them 
but continued its use until the forty-ninth;durable bottom, it might probably become a/questioned whether it would not have been 
year of my age; when, on the morning of the|subject so far worthy of attention as to be| wiser to have constructed buildings wholly 
7th of 6th month, 1853, with large supply) brought under the care of Friends in a society | anew, even though those obtained had been 
of smoking and chewing tobacco on hand, I| capacity.” purchased at a price much. below their cost. 
laid it where I could put my band upon it| Subscriptions of funds to encourage the| Through his piety, generosity and intell- 
at any time, and then resolved a total ab-' project were contributed both within and|gent energy, Dr. John Fothergill became the 
stinence for that day, which was faithfully| without the society. A dwelling house was} leading instrument in inciting Friends to this 
yet uncomfortably performed. Very early erected in 1782, on the lot already purchased,|enterprise. His “Letter to a Friend in thé 
next morning I was reminded of my favorite and in the year following a school-house was|country relative to the intended school at 
luxury, but feeling a little encouraged by the built. Six poor children were admitted dur-|Ackworth, in Yorkshire,” was printed if 
achievement of the preceding day, I under- ing the seven following years, “the first of] London and passed to the second edition in 
took, with the help of Providence, to pass'whom was an illiterate girl nearly sixteen|1779. It is an excellent and well-written 
another day without it, which I was favored! years old, who received considerable instruc-|appeal, and is well worthy of perusal by 
to do, and so one day at a time, through be-|tion and help in the short time she bad to|Friendsofthisday. A copy exists in Friends 
setments not easy to describe, until three obtain it,” says the first chronicler of this} Library, Arch near Third Street, Philad’s, 
weeks had passed, when I ventured to make’ pious project. appropriately bound together with Owen 
it known to my family, whose sympathy did| Thus, for more than twenty yearsit appears| Biddle’s “ Plan for a School, &c.,” both 6 
not add much to my strength. 1 remember, that Friends had pondered the subject, and| which once belonged to our valued Friend 
at one time, the temptation seeming almost) had regarded with concern the low state of|John Pemberton, the younger of the thre 
irresistible to gratify what I bad been con-' the interest “felt about schools in the country ;| distinguished brothers of the name. 
tending with so long, I arose from my chair) and the situation of many orphans and chil-| The perusal of Dr. Fothergill’s “ Letter,’ 
and said, “ where is the use of such punish-| dren of the poorer sort of people in particular,| probably led George Churchman to belie 
ment ?” and stood as one tied to the spot. had frequently affected the hearts of some}that funds could be raised in aid of a simi 
I remembered that I had asked for holy Friends with sympathy and pity respecting|cause in America, and that such a school 
help, and fully believing that I had been' them.” “might contribute to qualify many brigh 
strengthened thereby, I quietly took my seat| At length the minor charity school at Not-|useful members now wholly neglected an 
again, and believe I have never had occasion tingham was opened as above noticed, and ajleft out of the reach of proper instructio 
to contend with so strong a temptation since, few children offered for admittance. “ But it}and who may otherwise remain in the da 
and hope I feel thankful to my Heavenly| was not expected by those who had been|ignorant and uncultivated state of nomi 
Father for a deliverance from such great in- thus concerned to use endeavors to lay a|professors.” Our Friend George was 


ington, Obio, sends us the following account 
of his own experience, which was published 
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dently not of this class, too many of whom wel Transactions of the American Philosopbical| The bloodthirsty dogs went on to a farm, 


still find in town and country, whose useful- 
ness is diminished by lack of literary and 
scientific training, and the breadth of thought, 
sound culture can develope. George Church- 
man’s thoughts appear to have been much 
exercised on the subject of education, and in 
a letter to his nearly united Owen Biddle, he 
writes: “It is now not less than 23 years 
that this subject has often been warm in my 
thoughts with a pleasant relish. Some little 
movements have been gradually made by in- 
dividuals towards laying a foundation for 
educating a number of poor children, not 
Friends. These movements have at times 
met with discouragements divers ways. Some 
well minded persons have no talent to look at 
what can be done for the general good by 
every one [exerting himself] a little. Others, 
not of the worst kind of people, have views 
so much confined to their own families or near 
connections, that there appears no crack for 
them to look out for a distribution of a part 
of the substance conferred upon them, any 
otherway. * * Thereare others, not only 
close-handed about giving to generous pur- 
poses, but who are busy, fretful, fault-finding 
in regard to things which their narrow bias 
cannot comprehend, and who in a sly way, | 
behind backs, speak evil and spread unfavora-| 
ble reports and insinuations of what they do) 
not understand.” Truly, Friend George bad| 
fonnd the ignorant, narrow-minded and il- 
liberal churls of his day, who are the repre-| 
sentatives of those we have met in our own! 
time. 

In a letter to Owen Biddle of 3rd mo. 2d, 
1786, he writes: “ The subject of a school for! 
Friends’ children, like that at Ackworth, ap-' 
pears to settle with increasing weight on my’ 
thoughts. * * Iknow some who I believe 
might be excited to subscribe handsomely for’ 
a beginning if it were properly mentioned to! 
them, and a suitable introduction thereto pro- 
posed.” George Churchman, at this time,! 
prepared a petition to the Assembly of Penn-| 
sylvania, on behalf of the school for poor 
children, which petition he forwarded to 
Owen for the consideration of the Trustees 
in Philadelphia. 

It may be proper to remark in this place, 
that the success of Friends’ Clerkenwell! 
School and Work-house, erected in 1712, had| 
been so pronounced, and that of the Gilders- 
home near Leeds, so satisfactory, that Friends 
were anxious to extend the usefulness of these 
institutions to more children of those not in 
affluent circumstances. The establishments 
named were intended for children who would 
be apprenticed to trades, or placed in families, 
while a few aged Friends were cared for under 
the first. Under admirable management the 
Clerkenwell School and Work-house “became 
considerable,” and was esteemed a credit to 
Friends. The fund for the support of these 


RS 


“schools amounted ere long to £20,000, a very 


generous subscription in those days of moder- 
ate wealth in the Society. As the interest 
awakened by the above named charity schools 
led to the establishment of Ackworth, so the 
initiation of the Nottingham School led the 
minds of Friends to the much larger and more 
important concern, and prepared the way 
for the creation of that at Westtown. 

Owen Biddle, another vigorous intellect, 
anxious to advance the suffering cause of 


- education among Friends, who bad contribut- 


ed essays on astronomical subjects to the 


Society,” of which he was a member, and|two miles distant, where they killed several 
who was author of the first work on archi-! sheep, and wounded others ; but a few nights 
tecture published in America, projected an} later, they were surprised at their destructive 
essay respecting the growing concern for a| work, by men with loaded guns, and but one 


useful school, and being encouraged by George] escaped, which left the neighborhood. 


Churchman and others to proceed therewith, 


Boys, be kind to tlie live-stock ; we believe 


was early in 1790 nearly ready for the press.| very few girls need the bint. C. 


Ta the summer of 1789 he had sent his manu- 
script to Governor John Dickinson for perusal. 
The Governor, in response thereto, expressed 
his warm approbation of the general plan of 
a school as laid out by Biddle, and adds: “I 
will confess that my heart is set upon its es- 
tablishment. I dread being an enthusiast in 
any thing. But when reason demonstrates 
the attainment of numerous valuable advan- 


Chester Co., Pa., Seventh mo. 7th, 1884. 





Sowing Wild Oats. 
From “ Letters to Young Men” by J. M. Buck- 
ley in the Christian Advocate. 
It is freqently said that young men must 
sow their wild oats, and some things make the 
statement plausible. Reason is developed 


tages for society, the affections ought to be-' more slowly than the passions. The passions, 


come strongly interested.”* 
(To be continued.) 





For ** The Friend.” 
Knowing the Voice of the Shepherd. 


Reading aloud last evening from the 10th 
chapter of St. John, recalled an incident, the 
details of which, though it happened nearly 
twenty years ago, are yet fresh in mind. 
Among the sheep we owned at that time was 
a pet lamb called Kate, that when quite young, 
was regularly fed on cows’ milk ; so fond was 
she of this food, that when nearly full grown 
she would often creep through a bole under 
the gate, come to the kitchen door, and bleat 
for a drink of milk; ber request was always 
granted, and she would then hasten to rejoin 
her companions. 

One cloudy night, late in the fall, dogs 
gave chase to the flock, and Kate at once 


sought refuge at the house ; now some young| 


pigs were sleeping at the gate, and Kate in 
ber burry, stepped upon one, which gave a 
shrill squeal of pain. This protest from piggie 
was the first intimation we had that anything 
was going wrong with the stock. Upon 
opening the door, the first thing we stumbled 
over was the pet lamb, which kept close to 
our heels ; going to the pigs, they were found 
to be all right, but the rapid jingling of bells 
caught our ears, and we saw the sheep run- 
ning at full speed, with the dogs close bebind. 
The latter were frighted off with a few shouts, 
and then the sheep were called ; immediately 
upon hearing the familiar voice of their owner, 
they crowded around us as thick as they 
could stand, and promptly followed us to the 


fold, where they were secured for the rest of, 


the night. 





*In common with many young members among 
Friends, Owen Biddle, in 1775, had joined in forming 
a military company, his brother Clement having also 
associated with it as colonel. Both brothers were 
among the principal merchants of Philadelphia who 
attached their names to the non-importation resolu- 


| 


like unbroken colts, are struggling for the 
mastery, while the will, like the inexperienced 
rider, sits uneasily in his seat, and is fre- 


|quently dismounted. Youth is a period of 
intense excitement—activity of the whole 


system of muscle, blood, brain and nerve. It 
seems to the aged like intoxication. They 
can bardly imagine that they were so reck- 
less and excitable. Young men are full of en- 
thusiasm and hope. New scenes, new events, 
pleasures of social life, increasing suscepti- 
bility, and the principle of growth, explain, 
if they do not fully account for, their ardor. 
Their feelings bave been appropriately called 
sanguine because of their close connection 
with the circulation of the blood. Passion 
rages, and many whose passions defy the 
feeble restraints of reason, urge them beyond 
all limits of safety and hope. The poet's 
figure is not extravagant, 

The ocean lashed to fury loud, 

Its high wave mingling with the cloud, 

Is peaceful, sweet serenity 

To passion’s dark and boundless sea. 

The judgment of young men cannot be 
mature. They bave met with few disappoint- 
ments, and therefore are self-reliant. They 
speak of the great things which they will 
accomplish when once they are freed from 
the clogs which anxious parents have at- 
tached to them, and will sometimes threaten, 
if their impracticable wishes are not gratified, 
to leave home or to give up the position which 
bas been secured for them, and seek their 
fortune elsewhere. They will often disparage 
their employers, and ridicule the methods by 
which these very employers bave attained 
their positions and fortunes. In such a state 
of mind the natural tendency is to sow wild 
oats. Fortunate, indeed, are those whose 
parents are sufficiently wise and loving, and 
determined, to check them at the right time, 
and divert the impetuous stream of passion 
into the channel of useful effort and merited 
success. Happy are those whose early errors 


tions, one of the most decided measures adopted during) entangle them in perplexities so serious that 


the early part of the struggle with Great Britain for 


the preservation of the civil rights of the Colonists.| 


Owen also took part in the framing of the revolution- 
ary State Constitution of Pennsylvania, having been a 
member of the convention. 

Owen was, of course, disowned by Friends. 


sins of his youth, and enabled in sincerity to condemn 
to the satisfaction of Friends, the warlike measures he 
had pursued. In his remarkable acknowledgment he 
states that his “ spirit had been bowed down with 
humble contrition,” and “with sincere concern I la- 
ment my departure from the paths of righteousness, 
and my disregard of your brotherly advice tendered 
me in gospel love,” &. This heartfelt acknowledg- 





But he) 
was at length, in 1782, brought to see and repent the) 


they will be deterred from venturing further 
on the stormy and uncertain sea where the 
wrecks of barks once as gay and light as 
theirs may sometimes drift near their thonght- 
less course to warn them to shorten sail and 
quickly put into some safe barbor. 

Those absent from home and living in large 
cities—as clerks in mercantile houses, banks, 
or offices, especially if they come from smaller 
cities and towns, are exposed to countless 
temptations. The companionship of fellow- 
clerks is often very dangerous. It must bea 


ment of this once zealous advocate of war was received |Temarkable establishment, if of large size, in 


with unanimity. 


which there are not at all times several clerks 
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who are sowing wild oats. Some of these 
may, for a time, be among the most successful 
salesmen and popular young men. Some- 
thing in their dash and fluency and “style” 
renders them very attractive to a certain 
class of dealers. When business is dull, and 
hour after hour passes away in light and loose 
talk, the youth from the country, if his prin- 
ciples have not been well fortified, is liable to 
be led astray. . 

The mere fact of being a stranger occasions 
many temptations. A boarding-house is not 
very attractive. It is not convenient to have 
a fire in the sleeping-room, and a boarding- 
house is of all places the most unlike home. 

Young men pursuing an education at the 
expense of parents or guardians are in great 
danger. He who is educating bimself, who 
works at his trade in the intervals of study, 
or teaches school, practising the most rigid 
economy to obtain the means of pursuing 
his studies, is comparatively free from danger. 
The horse which draws heavy loads twelve 
or fourteen hours a day is not likely to run 
away from wantonness or spirit. So the 
hard-working student will have no surplus 
energy. Such a student must have a decided 
character, and fixed purposes to hold him to 
it. His course of action shows that be has to 
a great extent mastered his passions. Such 
men seldom, though occasionally, become dis- 
sipated. It is not so with a student whose 
expenses are provided for without concern 
to himself. He pursues his studies during 
term time, leaving the vacation of three or 
four months to be disposed of as he will. He 
is in great peril—not so great as if, with the 
same temperament, he went alone intoa great 
city, but still in much danger. The children 
of the wealthy and of those in easy cireum- 
stances are in peril. Sons of the poor are 
compelled to work, and the ardor which would 
effervesce in revelry is employed in labor. 
Sons of the rich have nothing that they must 
do. Sons of the poor have little or no money 
to spend. The principle of economy is urged 
upon them continually. Sons of the rich in 
most cases have, if not all they wish, yet’a 
great deal more than they need. The cbil- 
dren of the poor are busy; those of the rich 
are at leisure a great part of the time. 

The history of families that have risen 
from poverty to considerable wealth is in- 
structive. 

The children born while their parents are 
poor—that is, the older children, are much 
more likely to become successful and steady 
men and women than those who are younger. 
This is not always the case, but very often. 
It rises partly from the fact that the parents 
are always more indulgent to the youngest 
children. 

What is “Sowing Wild Oats?” It often 
appears in a disregard for reputation and the 
conditions of success—industry, regularity, 
prudence, and fidelity. In lotteries there are 
a few large prizes, but the majority draw 
blanks. So there are a few cases of great 
financial or political success which have been 
stumbled on. But the multitude who wait 
for such streaks of fortune die poor and de- 
spised. The young man who sows wild oats 
disregards the proverb, “Seest thou a man 
diligent in bis business? he shall stand before 
kings ; he sball not stand before mean men.” 
For a time he may attempt to serve business 
and his passions. The struggle will be in- 
effectual. When pleaded with by his parents 
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he will be likely to say, “I don’t care what 


people think of me. I can take care of my- 
self. If I lose this place I can get another. 
It is no one’s business what I do. What con- 
cern of my employer’s is it what I do when 
I am out of the store ?” 

Sowing wild oats involves disregard of the 
laws of health. The young man pays no 
more attention to his health than he is com- 
pelled to by pain or uneasiness. He dances 
until three in the morning, or plays whist as 
long. He frequents the theatre two or three 
times in the week, smokes all the time, and 
drinks whenever he is asked or has the notion 
to ask others. Dissipation is the one word 
which expresses his course—a word which 
defines the conduct of one who “ wastes time, 
money, and health in the gratification of 
vicious propensities.” Licentiousness is gener- 
ally included, and often the seducer who de- 
serves death is only sowing wild oats. 


(To be concluded.) 


-_—-- 


FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


O Painter of the fruits and flowers ! 
We thank thee for thy wise design, 

Whereby these human losin of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with thine. 


Selected. 


And thanks that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith is born ; 

That he who smites the summer weed 
May trust thee for the autumn corn. 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who pleases most is blest ; 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 


And soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 
The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in heaven. 
—J. G. Whitt-er. 
sicateclisilialinieaiates 
Selected. 
Oh, to be nothing, nothing, 
Only to lie at his feet, 
A broken and emptied vessel, 
For the Master’s use made meet— 
Emptied that He might fill me 
As forth to his service I go; 
Broken, that so unhindered, 
His life through me might flow. 


Only as led by his han 
A messenger at his gateway, 

Only waiting for his command ; 
Only an instrument ready 

His praises to sound at his will, 
Willing, should He not require me, 

In silence to wait on Him still. 


Oh, to be nothing, —- 
; 


Oh, to be nothing, nothing, 
Painful the humbling may be; 
Yet low in the dust I’d lay me 
That the world might my Saviour see. 
Rather be nothing, nothing, 
To Him let their voices be raised ; 
He is the Fountain of blessing 
He only is meet to be praised. 


Selected. 
Should pining sickness waste away 
My life in premature decay, 
In life or death teach me to say, 
Thy will, my God, be done! 


Renew my will from day to day, 

Blend it with Thine, and take away 

Whate’er now makes it hard to say, 
Thy will, my God, be done ! 


| ARREARS TTT PS, 


That only is a legitimate business transae- 
tion where there is mutual advantage to the 
parties concerned. This isa universal truth, 
Before the tribunal of a pure morality no 
other definition of a legitimate business trang. 
action will stand. When one wants to sell 
and another desires to buy, botb are served 
by the buying and the selling. So far the 
transaction is legitimate. Fraud may be in. 
troduced ; the seller may take advantage of 
the buyer’s ignorance, or of his necessities; 
but these considerations are superadded ; they 
involve other relationships than those now 
before us. Considered simply as a business 
procedure, a method of transferring propert 
from one person to another, it is legitimate 
it contemplates advantage to both parties, 

In a gambling transaction, on the other 
hand, the interests are antagonistic ; gain on 
one side is measured by loss on the other, 
This is most readily recognized in a game for 
stakes, for example, or in a bet, where one 
loses and the other wins, and both cannot 
possibly be advantaged. The evil of gambling 
lies in this, that it appeals to a passion, the 
greed of gain, and arrays a man against his 
neighbor—contravening the royal law of love, 

No man can indulge in gambling without 
feeding a lust, searing his conscience, and ob- 
literating all moral distinctions.—Selected. 


“In these days, when many are bowing 
down to physical and intellectual well-being, 
as the gods of their idolatry, it is well to 
lrecognize the fact that the sacrifice of these 
is not always sinful, but that, in certain cases, 
it may be the only honorable and virtuons 
course for one to pursue. Bodily health, in- 
tellectual vigour, and balanced mental culture, 
are great goods; but to many they are the 
price for which they sell their souls. There 
are higher goods than these, and whenever 
lduty demands the sacrifice of the lower goods, 
\the sacrifice should be made, if not joyfully, 
jat least willingly. Be as healthy as you fairly 
can; cultivate your intellect as best you 
rightly can; get all the knowledge you pro 
perly can: but whenever plain duty calls for 
the perilling of health, or intellectual well- 
being, or the means of winning knowledge, 
ldo not attempt to persuade yourself that the 
supposed duty of guarding these outweighs 
all else; but do the right, trusting in God for 
the result; in the knowledge, that in his 
sight obedience is better than a first-class 
education, or a vigorous intellect, or even 
faultless health, however heretical that may 
seem to some of our godless scientists.” 


so 


In nine cases out of ten, we can see the 
way out of a trouble, so soon as we see clearly 
what was the way into it, by determinedly 
looking at our faults or mistakes in the tran& 
action, and at the other's cause of misconcep- 
tion, or at his possible entire correctness 
position. If, meanwhile, the other is doing 
the same thing, as each party ought to do it, 





the trouble is practically over before a word 


is said on either side; although both parties 
are ready and willing to say words which wi 
show that the difficulty is removed, so soot 
as the opportunity offers. Looking inwart 
with a critical mind, and looking outwar 
with a charitable spirit, will bring to an end 
a misunderstanding with another, more surel 
than any other way of determined looking ¢ 
determined working. It is a plan worth try 
ing by any of us. 
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The Oil Wells of Baku. 


tion through it, as occurred when the Droojba 


Notwithstanding the fact that the oil wells|fountain was stopped. With but afew excep- 
of Baku bave been known for over fifty years, | tions, every care is taken by the well borers 


it is only within two or three years that they |to prevent wells becoming fountains beyond 


sist the strongest pressure, in spite of a filtra- 
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nearly all of the refineries dense clouds of 
smoke rise and blacken the atmosphere. 
Baku is a very extensive town, with a large 
population, and possesses all the resources of 
civilization. An idea of its shipping may be 


have been worked to any extent, and only|control. The Droojba catastrophe was due} formed trom the fact that seven thousand ves- 
within a few months that the public gener-|to an accident. The well was properly capped | sels enter and leave the port every year. Pas- 
ally bave bad the fact of their existence thrust |over, and it was while improving and strength-| senger steamers run regularly between it and 
upon their attention. Baku is situated on|ening the cap that the oil suddenly blew it offj towns on the Volga. 
the shore of the Caspian, and in this respect] and spouted 300 feet high. It then became,| The distance from Baku to Astracban, at 
has a great advantage over our own oil-pro-| of course, beyond control. In a few days the|the mouth of the Volga, is five hundred and 
ducing district. : grit carried up with the oil ground to pieces|sixty miles, and from Astracban the product 

The cause of Baku having been brought so/| the huge and massive beams at the topofthe/is transported up the river to Tsaritzin, 
unexpectedly and suddenly before the public | derrick. whence it is carried by rail to the interior of 
notice, is due perbaps to the fact that the| Some weeks ago a report circulated in the| the Empire.— The Record. 
wells have been brought under the control of| English press tbat one of the oil fountains at ; oo 
anew management, who have spared no means | Baku bad spouted with such force as to frac- Light in a Dark Place, 

In the 10th month last a young man named 


or expense to bring the wells into the most|{ure a three-inch cast-iron plate placed over 
the orifice to divert the stream. Tbis was on Hara Saneaki, who had been an active Cbris- 





perfect working condition, and who have had 


the keenness to perceive that it was not the! the face of it erroneous, the real circumstances tian in Tokio, was arrested for some political 
expense in procuring and storing the oil which | being these: When the oil is projected it car- offence, and after examination, taken to a jail 
rendered the petroleum high priced by the|ries with it the grit with such force as to con- where there were several others. Fora while 
time it reached the market, but the awkward | vert its volume into a sort of liquid grind- some of the worst men occupied the time in 
facilities of transportation at that time afford-|stone. If an iron plate be placed in contact conversation on various subjects, but at last 
ed; and it has been to this that the energies| with the stream, the sand in the oil literally Hara San gained their attention, and improv- 
of the new company have been principally | grinds it to pieces in a few hours. The first ed the opportunity to teach them about Chris- 
directed, and in this their efforts have been caps that were used at the Balakbani wells tianity. He spent the night in explaining the 
rewarded with success, for Baku has been con-| were completely destroyed in this manner. doctrine of the Bible,and the next day they 
nected with the Black Sea by a partially un- Messrs. Noble Brothers bave one at their of- asked to hear still more about the way of 
finished railroad, since 1881, which road Was fice at Baku preserved as a curiosity, which salvation. Thus each day was spent in Chris- 
monopolized during that period by a single| was worn into holes in a few hours, although tian work. After the trial and sentence to 
company. The road has recently been thrown |{hree inches thick. It was this circumstance confinement for three months, be was hand- 
open to the public, however, and the petro-|that led to the invention of a special kind of cuffed and tied about his waist and taken to 
leum is now introduced into the European cap fitted with sliding valves. As might be the Ichikawa prison. In that place he found 
market at very much reduced rates, and has imagined, when a fountain spouts as high as that one man was regarded as the head, and 
become a very formidable rival to its Ameri-| the ‘monument, it forms round about the had great influence and special privileges. 
can cousin. mouth of the well immense shoals of sand, This man looked at Hara San very closely for 

The wells are by no means as deep as our| which extend sometimes to the distance of a little time, and then cried, “ Are you not the 
wells on this side the water, and some of their 100 yards from it. Houses are not infrequent- man who once preached the doctrine of Chris- 
best producing drives are not more that 500 ly completely buried in these mounds, and the tianity at the store of J , in Tokio?” He 
feet deep, while the deepest well of Nobel mouths of neighboring wells covered for a replied that he had done so, and asked why 
Bros., who are the largest owners in this re-'time, involving heavy claims for compensa- he wished to know. The man said: “I had 
gion, is but 735 feet in depth, and the yield tion. |broken one of the laws of the land, and was 
from this drive is perfectly enormous. As soon as the oil ceases to spout pumping a great sinner; and when I heard the teach- 
Boring for petroleum in the Apsheron pen-|js resorted to. On attaining the surface the ings of the Gospel I repented of my evil con- 
insula is conducted much in the same manner oj] runs through wooden pipes to channels duct, and attended such meetings to hear and 
as that for coal. : An iron bit, gouge sbaped, outside the derrick, whence it makes its way learn more of the religion of Jesus Christ. I 
is fitted toa boring bar eight feet or ten feet to ponds. These, as often as not, are simply also purchased a copy of the Scriptures and 
in length, which is successively fitted to other natural hollows in the ground, with a rough began to study them. In the meantime my 
lengths as the depth of the piercing increases. sand embankment around them. After stand-| crime was discovered, and I was sent to this 

When the oil is touched there is usually ® ing awhile to rid itself of the sand, the oil is prison.” He then showed his Bible, and said: 
lengthened discharge of light carburetted by-' pumped into iron reservoirs, and then is piped “I have been reading this book very carefully, 
drogen. Sometimes this pours up the pipe to the refineries, eight or ten miles distant at but as I am only an ignorant man there is 
with terrific force, roaring 80 loudly that Baku. Some of these ponds are so large as very much which I do not understand. I de- 
nothing can be heard alongside the well. As to merit the appellation of lakes. They often sire that you would teach me while you re- 
often as not, grit is carried up with it, and contain many million gallons, wasting their|main in the prison. I hope to learn much 
finally comes the oil. Directly the gas begins goodness on the desert air. The whole ex-|about the way of life and peace.” Not rely- 
to blow, all haste is made to withdraw the panse of the Balakbani plateau is dotted with jing on his own strength or wisdom, but 
boring rod and fasten a kalpak, or iron cap, |them. looking to God for help, Hara San gave him 
over the orifice. ‘This is fitted with asliding| At present there are cight pipe lines in'assistance day and night. The others also 
valve to regulate the passage of the gas and ' operation conveying the oil from the wells to, became eager to hear the Gospel, and he 
oil. Should the well be successfully capped | the refineries. preached to about three hundred criminals. 
over, the chief danger of an irrepressible eed The refining operations are carried on at} As the result of these labors be had no trou- 
tain is removed, but it often happens that the! what is known as the Black Town (Tchorni| ble during the three months he remained in 
oil follows too fast, and then nothing can be|Gorod) at Baku. Baku is situated on aj/prison, but was treated with great considera- 
done to check the outburst of petroleum until magnificent bay, with deep water close in| tion and kindness. It is common for prison- 
its force moderates. Last year, when tbe en-|shore. An island, lying across the mouth,/ers to meet with very cruel treatment, and 











gineers at Nobel Brothers’ No. 25 well struck |serves as a breakwater, and renders the bay 
oil, the gas exploded and blew into the air 500 safe for shipping in the roughest weather. r 
feet of boring rod before it could be removed.| The northern side of the bay is taken up 
Formerly the tubes were sunk without any) with the railway terminus and wharf and the 
packing round the top. The consequence two hundred refineries, the latter of which 


Was that when they were capped the pipes/form quite a town of themselves. As the 
burst. To obviate this it has been the cus-| name implies, the Black Town is a filthy, 
tom for some years past to dig down twenty’ dirty hole, consisting of greasy stone build- 
feet or thirty feet round about the mouth of ings, surrounded by high stone walls, and 


the well, and fill it up with a concrete or as- divided, the one property from the other, by 
phalt setting. If this be well done, it will re- regular quagmires of mud and oil. From 


many bave died on account of the exposure 
and suffering. He was abundantly supplied 
with both food and clothing by the thought- 
fulness of those he had made his friends by 
reason of his efforts to teach them. He says 
that if he bad not known the doctrine or 
taught it, he would not have bad such con- 
sideration, and probably would never have 
come out alive. In a letter he says: “God 
bas truly blessed me greatly; and when I 
reflect on all his goodness, my heart is filled 
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with gratitude and my eyes with tears.” In| Billy, having never known a wild life, cared 
testimony of God’s grace, he now calls bis|nothing for liberty; if lost in thé forest, as 
house, “ Ten faku do,” or the place of heaven’s|bappened once or twice, he soon brought us 
blessing —H. Loomis, in Christian Advocate.|to him by his screams. He slept in a little 
basket, but generally broke out before morn- 
Broadhurst, M. P., who is regarded as one|ing and climbed to my wife’s bed, nesting on 
of the most earnest friends of the working her shoulder. Sometimes we carried bim in 
classes in Great Britain, said recently at a|the basket while on our journeys, and he was 
public meeting in London, that be had work- always well contented so long as he felt that 
ed, up to within ten years ago, as a journey-|be was moving. Our first attempt to carry 
man stonemason at some of the largest build- him on horse-back resulted well until Billy 
ings in this country, and his work was of|noticed the horse; then a scream of terror 
no light character. He found he could get|W4S followed by a wild rush for some hiding 
through his work much better during the|Place, and he eventually took refuge in the 
day without the beer, and left off work in the |top of one of my riding-boots. He was in- 
evening much stronger and less tired than if|tensely afraid of cats and dogs, but cared 
he bad drank beer during his working bours. |Potbing for birds, turtles or snakes. 
His work at the present time, while of a no 
less arduous character, was of a different na- > eciall, 
ture, and he could express his honest belief #lmonds and of cheese, both of which gener- 
that it would be impossible for him to sustain ally resulted in indigestion. He also had an 
himself during the usual hard day’s work of undue fondness for tragacanth paste, which 
a member of Parliament if he were not almost|We Sometimes used in our work, and if we 
a tetotaller. One of the greatest obstacles to \covered the paste cup he would spend hours 
the progress of the working people, so far as|trying to pry the cover off. Being spoiled, 
the skilled mechanics were concerned, was |be was rather saucy, helping himself without 
certainly the drink, for workmen who spent Ceremony, especially to the sugar and milk. 
their time in the public house, were always a| When we first brought him home Billy’s 
drag and an obstacle to every forward move- Curiosity was much excited by the looking- 
ment made by the working Classes. glass in which he saw, as he supposed, another 
decide, monkey ; having tric’ in vain to reach his 
‘ ‘ iplaymate from the front, he looked around 
Natural History, Science, &. the. glass and was evidently disappointed at 
Tame Marmoset.—“I may here devote a finding nothing there ; this performance was 





page to our tame monkey, Bildad or Billy as repeated at intervals for some days, but after 


we generally called him. This was a very awhile he became accustomed to the phe- 


small gray marmoset from Pernambuco, which nomenon and did not notice it further. 


I had bought of a sailor in Rio de Janeiro.| As the cold weather came on Billy grew 


Being much petted, and allowed to run about sickly, keeping much to the shelter of his ‘get. 


as he pleased, he became very tame. He was basket. 


gests that if the fodder is less closely packed, 
and the cover and weights not placed on, 
until the temperature of the mass has risen 
to 115° or 120°, the heat will kill the bacteria, 
and the ensilage be prevented from souring, 

Effect of Wind on Vegetable Growth. Qn 
the level coasts of New Jersey it bas often 
been observed that none of the trees exposed 
to the full action of the winds could rise above 
the general level of its fellows—any aspiring 
shoot being soon beaten down by the forge 
of the wind. Hence these trees were all level. 
topped, and the force of vegetation was ex. 
pended in horizontal growths. 

The same peculiarity was noticed by Dr, 
Coppinger in the Straits of Magellan. He 
says: “ Whenever a mass of bushes happens 


The monkey ate almost any vegetable, and |to be exposed to the prevailing westerly wind, 
even a little meat; be was especially fond of|as in the case of promontories which receive 


the unbroken blast on one of their sides, or 
of exposed islets in mid-channel, it will be 
seen that the bushes not only lean away per. 
manently from the direction of the prevaili 
wind (as is usual everywhere), but that their 
summits are cut off evenly to a common plane 
which slopes gently upward, and thus 
sents as trim an appearance as if the bushes 


|had been carefully clipped to that sbape with 


a gardening shears. Our surveying parties 
have sometimes been disappointed at finding 


‘that a headland, which seemed from a short 
\distance to be covered with an inviting man. 





'tle of short grass, and which therefore looked 
‘a convenient place on which to establish an 
observing station, was in reality defended by 
‘a dense growth of bushes, which exhibited 


the phenomenon in question, and over, under, 
or through which it was almost impossible to 
Sometimes one could get over these 


One morning he woke in strong bushes by lying down at full length and rolling 


especially attached to my wife, spending hours convulsions, which were followed by others sideways down the incline; but this method 


on ber shoulder or on her head, bis four arms in quick succession. 


Coming out of the last was objectionable, for it was sometimes ten 


spread out and his bands clinging fast to he lay quiet for a moment and we had hopes or fifteen feet from the surface to the hard 


her hair; if she put her hat on over bim so of saving him; but, as my wife extended her ground beneath. 


much the better; if neither head nor shoulder band to him, be stood up with an effort and 
could be bad, he would crawl up a sleeve or fell over dead. 


The reason of this curious 
growth is obvious enough. Each aspiring 


I suppose there was not a leafy twig that happens by a too luxuriant 


under a vest, always turning to poke his in- dry eye in the house when we buried him—' growth to shoot above its fellows, is cut down 
quisitive face out to see if we were observing my wife bad resented as sacrilege the idea of by the relentless blast before it can acquire 


him. 


When in a playful mood, be delighted, saving his skin for a specimen.—and we all strength enough to make good its footing; 


as a child might, in a game of dodging from agreed that no more playful and affectionate and those branches alone survive in the strug- 
side to side behind a cushion and keeping up pet had ever been seen.”—H. H. Smith in)gle which grow uniformly with their neigh- 


the game as long as anybody would dodge American Naturalist. 
after him. About once a day Billy was seized | 
with a wild spirit of fun. 
one to the other, rushing over us from fect yeast, are living organisms, belonging to the 
to head, snapping at our noses, playing bo- class of fungi, and that fermentation is a func- 
peep from our sleeves, and throwing himself tion of their vital activity. These organisms 
on his back to bite his own toes in an ecstasy increase in numbers at the expense of the 
of enjoyment. When left to hisown resources substance fermented. These fungi are termed 
he ran about the house, sunned himself in a bacteria, and their germs are ever present in 
neighboring tree, or caught flies by approach- the air. When the life of the bacteria is de- 
ing them very slowly and grabbing them stroyed, and this takes place at a temperature 
with one hand. If long neglected he became | of from 122° to 140°, the processes of fermenta- 
aggrieved ; and gave vent to his troubles in tion or putrefaction cease, and cannot be re- 
a series of shrill screams. But the exceeding newed until the living ferments are again 
force of his vocal powers was only displayed jintroduced. The canned articles of food, now 
when we punished him, or when he was|so common, are an illustration of this process. 
washed. Then indeed his lamentations be-jIn their preparation heat is applied, which 
came shrieks, and every line of bis face evinced |kills the bacteria—the active agents of fer- 
his abhorrence and wrath. On such occa-|mentation—and the cans are then sealed to 
sions Billy could only be appeased with a|prevent the introduction of a fresh supply of 
comb ; for to be combed was his idea of per-|germs from the atmosphere. The green corn 
fect bappiness. As soon as he felt the de-|fodder and other vegetable products which 
lightful touch all sounds would cease; with/are packed in pits or buildings for winter 
eyes fixed on vacancy and face expressive of|use, and covered with plank weighted down 
bliss, he would stretch out all four arms and|with stones, are designed to be in the condi- 
lie quite still as long as we pleased to comb |tion of vegetables thatare canned. Dr. Mills, 
him. in an article in Popular Science Monthly, sug- 





bors, and which thus present a sufficiently 


Ensilage—The investigations of Pasteur|compact surface to withstand the blighting 
He would leap from have shown that the true ferments, such as|influence of the westerly gales.” 


Items. 


—JIntemperance in Russia.—The Emperor of Rus 
sia appointed a commission, some months ago, to 


|investigage the causes and remedies for the increa® 


ing intemperance in the use of alcoholic liquors im 
his dominions. Of this commission, the well-known 
statesman and diplomat, Ignatieff, was the Chait 
man. Asa result of their investigations, the com- 
mission have recommended a schedule of reforms 
They vest the sale of intoxicating liquors in every 
—— in the village council. There shall be but 
one drinking-house in any village, and the councils 
of a number of adjacent villages may agree that but 
one drinking-house shall suffice for them all. 
each of these houses, tea, coffee, and other nom 
alcoholic drinks, shall be kept for sale, and also & 
supply of good water to be dispensed free. The 
keeper of the place shall be a resident of the vill 
a man of good character, and he shall be pai 
salary, the profits of the business to go to the villag 
treasury for local improvements. The commissi( 
provide also for punishing persons found drunk 
the streets; for removing and fining the drink 
vendor if he sells to intoxicated persons, and 
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closing the drinking-house in any village by the 
district governor, if the council, through their agent, 
conduct it in an improper manner. It is probable 
that the Emperor will issue these propositions in a 
decree. 


—Infidelity abandoned.—In a tract written by C. 
J. Whitmore, of England, the author states that 
during thirty years spent as a Christian worker in 
London, he came into contact with twenty promi- 
nent infidels, most of them lecturers or writers on 
the side of unbelief. Of these sixteen “left their 
infidelity, turned to Christianity, and openly pro- 
fessed their belief in its facts and teachings.” 

The tract gives the initials, and an outline sketch 
of these individuals. The editor of an atheistic pa- 

r having denied the accuracy of the statement, 
published a detailed account, giving his views of 
each of the sixteen professed converts from atheism. 
One of these he says merely professed Christianity 
from pecuniary motives, and really died a free 
thinker ; and two others, he asserts, never were in- 
fidels, though associated with them. Of nearly all 
the others, he practically admits the truth of Whit- 
more’s statement. 

The editor of the Christian Advocate, in comment- 
ing on the above facts, adds as his own the follow- 
ing statements : 

“T. Some of the ablest infidels we have ever per- 
sonally known, have renounced infidelity and be- 
come Christians. 

II. Quite a large number in the aggregate of able 
ministers of the Gospel whose acquaintance we have, 
were at one time skeptics, and some of them avowed | 
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The Press, of this city, published an ac- 
count of New England Yanko Meeting of the 
Larger Body, which closed about the middle 
of last month. The account appears to bave 
been furnished by a member, or at least by 
some one familiar with the practices and his- 
tory of the Society of Friends. Without en- 
tering much into details, it gives a general 
view of the course of procedure ; and thus en- 
ables the reader to form a pretty clear con- 
ception of the tendencies of that body. From 
this account the following paragraphs are 
taken: 


“ The first radical change to receive attention was 
the project of opening the meetings of ministers, 
elders and overseers to the younger members; in 
fact, to all who were willing to become workers in 
the Society. Nothing was, however, done in the 
matter at the present time, although the fact of the 
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| expressed by some that the women would lose their 


interest, and not take their full share of the labor 
in the joint sessions, as they do in the separate ses- 
sions. Little fear as to this, however, seemed to be 
entertained by the women themselves, and, it was 
denied that such would be the effect by those who 
have tried joint sessions. 

“A change in the discipline was made, permitting 
joint sessions and united meetings in the subordinate 
meetings.” 


As regards each of the innovations on our 
ancient usages, which were proposed in New 
England Yearly Meeting, as above stated, we 
are aware that it may be contended, that they 
are not necessarily opposed to the principles 
of the Society of Friends. However this may 
be in theory, we believe they are practically 
connected with a departure from those prin- 
ciples ; and that their general adoption would 
naturally lead the meetings further away 
from ancient Quakerism. While it cannot be 
denied that there are circumstances under 
which it may be right to read a portion of 
Scripture in a meeting for worship, and that 
it would not be safe wholly to prohibit it, yet 





subject being presented and being received with so 
much favor showed that this action will undoubtedly 
soon be taken by the Society. 

“The next subject of general interest to come up 
was the reading of Scripture in the meetings. This 


the danger is great that such a practice would 
interfere. with the primary object of our meet- 
ings for worship, which is to wait on the 
Lord for ability to draw near unto Him in 
Spirit, and offer that homage of the heart 


unbelievers, ‘also called out large discussion from many Friends, 

III. To our certain knowledge a considerable 80M of whom seemed to favor, and others—only a 
number of very positive, boastful infidels, have be- fe however,—to oppose this practice, for it is a| 
come the most credulous Spiritualists—the easy Practice, and one largely indulged already by many 
prey of materializing mediums, rappers, dreamers, ™€mbers of the Society. These maintain that they 
and clairvoyants. jhave felt called upon by the Holy Spirit to do this 
-IV. That in every extensive revival of religion J¥St #8 much as to pray or to speak, and they fully 


which is acceptable in his sight. We believe 
therefore that the members of our Society 
acted under Divine leading, in almost totally 
refraining from reading and singing in their 
meetings, from their first establishment as a 
distinct people down to the present genera- 


a a a a eC CU 


a considerable percentage of the converts have been 
men who had been infidels and unbelievers of vari- 
ous kinds. 

V. It is a common experience to find infidels, in 
serious sickness or great trouble, among the first to 
send for ministers of the Gospel, and to exhibit con- 
cern, and often abject terror, in view of approaching 
death. 


acres oe} 


Christianity, a considerable proportion had become 
decidedly immoral before doing so. 
Ig cially noted that we do not say that ad// infidels are 


nt immoral, or that a// exhibit fear in view of approach- 
mn ing death. We have seen some die without flinch- 
re ing, without asking for pravers, or believing in a 


future state. We have known two irreligious men 
to be led to become religious by the brutal insensi- 
iy bility shown by a dying atheist to all that shows 


u- § man to be higher than a brute. But the rule is the 
ly opposite.” 
ng 


But be it spe- | 


believe that their reading has been blessed to them- 
selves and others. The conclusion in regard to this 
matter seemed to be that such Bible reading was de- 
sirable and serviceable in the public services, pro- 
vided it was done under the direct influence of the 
Holy Spirit. It may be said in this connection that 
reading from the Bible in open meeting has been 
done by many different ones during the sessions of 


VI. Of those whom we have known to renounce this Yearly Meeting, and apparently to the general 


satisfaction. 

“The subject of singing was another one which 
caused general discussion. Some of the older mem- 
bers were opposed to this practice altogether, and es- 
pecially thought that too much of it was done, and 
much that was not under the leading of the Holy 
Spirit. Such singing has been done by certain per- 
sons, members of the Society, during these meetings ; 
and though it has generally been received with favor, 
or at least with quietness, a few have opposed and 
frowned uponit. It was from this prevalence of the 
custom that the present discussion arose. Some 


Such facts as the above must have a cheer- thought that unity of spirit ought to be maintained 


ing effect on those who desire the welfare of in the Society at all hazards. One, though not op- 
their fellow-men; showing, as they do, that posed to singing, believed that deference should 

the Spirit of the Lord is still operating on the Paid to the feelings of those who were against the 
hearts of men, and bringing the rebellious practice ; that the older ones had borne much in this 


us | into an acknowledgment of the truth. 

fe —Hurtful Reading.—The detailed publication of 
sin} the careers of burglars and murderers, and the dime 
own | literature, together with the relaxation of parental 
‘air | ‘discipline, are doing a dreadful work. We cannot 
om-§ ‘epeat the warning too often. At Pleasantville, Pa., 
rma *ccording to a recent dispatch, a “JEssE JAMES 
very San ” of boys has been discovered, to which some 


“put of the most respectable boys in Oil City belonged, 
| including several preachers’ sons. Can anything 
be more horrible than this? Such books should be 
ing Prohibited by law, and papers that give such par- 
ticulars denounced.— Christian Advocate. 






them to be continued. 


| 


respect, and that the time had now come when the 
young people should bear somewhat by yielding in 
this matter. 

“ Another question of the Friends brought up for 
discussion, was that of men and women sitting apart 
in the meetings. One young man asked the origin 
of the custom and if there was any reason for its 
continuance, as he thought the practice of sitting 
together was greatly preferable, and this was the 
signal for a series of lively remarks in favor of no 
separation in the meetings. It was explained by 
one Friend that this division was a relic of an old 
English church custom, and by another that the dis- 
cipline of the Society contained nothing either in 
favor of or against the practice. Every speaker and 


—Camp Meetings.—In the General Conference of all the remarks were in favor of no separation of the 
the African M. E. Church, held at Baltimore, a house of worship. 
Is warm discussion was sustained in regard to the com- | t ; 2 t 
mending of camp-meetings, on the ground that they and Preparative Meetings to hold united meetings 
frequently tended to rowdyism and immorality. An and joint sessions of men and women, also received 
amendment was finally adopted refusing to recom- considerable attention. The matter was brought up 
mend the holding of camp-meetings, but allowing in the form of a petition from several of the Quar- 


“The question of permitting Quarterly, Monthly 


iterly Meetings, asking for this power. Fears were 


tion. 

Without enlarging on the different topics 
suggested by the report from New England 
Yearly Meeting, we desire the encouragement 
of those of its members who still believe that 
the principles and practices of early Friends 
were founded on the truth, and that they are 
adapted to the present state of things, as well 
as to that which existed when our Society 
| arose. 





We have received from a friend at Westerly, 
R. 1. the following communication, which 
we cheerfully insert. It was accompanied by 
a copy of the work referred to, which states 
in the title page “ Reprinted by the Trustees 
of Green Farm, of Canonicut, R. I.” 


“ Editor of Friend,—In thy interesting 
paper of 5th inst., was commenced an article, 
or communication, upon the Rise and Progress 
of Westtown Boarding School, in which allu- 
sion is made to Waltham Abbey School in 
England, and to the Divine visitation and 
blessing, experienced by its teachers and 
scholars in 1679; with the several editions 
whicb have since been printed of that account. 
I write now to correct a singularly erroneous 
statement in that article in ‘The Friend,’ viz., 
that our friend Israel Buffinton published, at 
his own expense, in 1874, the latest edition 
of said little book. Now, that this was printed 
from trust funds bequeathed for benevolent 
purposes, many years before, the title page 
of the volume referred to shows. My friend, 
Israel Buffinton, deceased, with thy corre- 
spondent, and another Friend, now living in 
New Bedford, then composed the Trustees. 
Please make the correction in ‘The Friend.’ 

ae 





The Catalogue of the Pennsylvania State 
College, for 1883-4, gives a list of about 130 
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students. It is located in Centre County, 
about 12 miles from Bellefonte. Its special 
work is the training of youth in those branches 


of learning which lie at the foundation of 


modern industrial pursuits. Without exclud- 
ing classical studies, the instruction given is 
largely scientific. The principal income is 
derived from the proceeds of the sale of pub- 
lic lands, donated to the State by the General 
Government, for college purposes. The worst 
feature observable in the printed description 
of the institution is the instruction in military 


tactics, rendered obligatory by the Act of 


Congress. It is a great pity that a school, 


in which the youth are taught those things! 
which may make them useful in the arts of 


peace, should also train them to be efficient 
agents in destroying the lives and properties 
of their fellow-men, and corrupt their sense 
of moral obligation by instilling into them 
an admiration of war, which bas been declared 
to be a repeal of every principle of morality. 


The Annual Report of the Institute for Col-| 
ored Youth, for 1884, is a cheering exhibit of 


the workings of a useful institution, which 
presents nothing to mar the satisfaction which 
it is calculated to give. The Institute is lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, on Bainbridge Street 
west of Ninth, and is under the management 
of members of our Society. The teachers are 
all colored persons. The number of scholars 
on the roll when the report was drawn up 
was 255. Of the 184 graduates now living, 


91 are engaged in teaching, 16 are working! 


at trades, 12 are engaged in professions, 10 
in business, and 11 in the civil services. 

The Freedmans’ Friend for Sixth Month, 
containing the 21st Annual Report of the 
Executive Board of the Friends’ Freedmen’s 
Association. From this it appears that about 
800 pupils have been under the care of the 
Association during the past year, principally 
or entirely in Virginia and North Carolina. 
Contributions to defray the expenses of the 
schools for the coming year may be sent to 
Richard Cadbury, No. 409 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—Ear! Granville, Foreign Secretary 
of State of the English Government, has sent a note to 
the British Minister at Washington, directing him to 
ask that if advantageous terms are given to Cuba for 
the admission of Cuban products into America the pro- 
ducts of the British colonies in the West Indies be 
placed on the same footing. 

The Democratic National Convention, held in Chi- 
cago last week, nominated Grover Cleveland, of New 
York, for President, on the second ballot. The vote 
stood: Cleveland, 683; Bayard, 814; Hendricks, 45} ; 
Randall, 4; Thurman, 4; McDonald, 2. Necessary to 
a choice, 547. Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, was 
unanimously nominated for Vice President, he receiv- 
ing all the votes cast—816 in number. 

The Secretary of the Interior has requested the Sec- 
retary of War to cause the arrest of the notorious Cap- 
tain Payne, and a party of his followers, who are now 
upon the Cherokee lands, in the Indian Territory. 
Payne’s followers are said to number 1500. 

The total coinage of the U.S. Mints during the fiscal 
year which ended 6th month 30th, included 92,558,561 
pieces, of which 28,099,930 were standard dollars, and 
55,955,029 minor coins. The total value was $57,880,- 
921.53. 

The fruit dealers of Niagara and Orleans counties, 
New York, met in Lockport on Sixth-day, the 11th 
inst., and adopted a resolution “not to buy any apples 
after October 1st except those packed in barrels as large 
as the common flour barrel.” 

Flocks and herds are being driven into Mexico from 
Western Texas, to seek water, all the wells and streams 
on the American side of the Rio Grande being drid up. 

The Georgia watermelon crop has fairly begun to 
move to the markets, and some idea of the value of the 
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| yield may be gained from the fact that the growers es- 
timate their receipts from sales at the West and at home 
will reach the sum of $500,000, without including the 
heavy returns from Eastern consumers. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 475, 
which was 54 more than during the previous week, and 
|88 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 247 were males, and 228 females, and 


133 were children under two years of age: 90 died of 


cholera infantum ; 47 of consumption ; 27 of marasmus ; 
/28 of convulsions ; 23 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels, and 10 of pneumonia. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 112}; 4’s, 119}; 3’s, 101; 
currency 6’s, 123 a 131. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 113 a 11} cts. per 
|pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 
83 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour continues dull, but prices were unchanged. 
Sales of 400 barrels Pennsylvania family at $4.50; 200 
barrels Ohio clear, at $5.25; 300 barrels winter patent 
at $5.65; 125 barrels do. do. at $6, and 175 barrels 
Minnesota patent at $6 a $6.10; western and Pennsyl- 
vania super at $2.50 a +3; do. do. extras, $3 a $3.50; 
Penna. family at $4.25 a $4.50; Penna. roller process, 
at $5 a $5.50; Delaware family at $5-a $5.50; western 
winter, low grades, at 24 a $4.50; Ohio clear at $4.75 a 
$5.30; do. straight at $5.25 a $5.60; Indiana clear, at 
|$4.75 a $5.25; do. straight, at $5.25 a $5.50: St. Louis 
and Southern Illinois clear at $5 a 75.35; do. straight 
at $5.37 a $5.65; winter wheat patent at $5.65 a $6.30; 
| Wisconsin bakers’ clear at $3.50 a $4; do. straight at 
$4.25 a $5; do. patent at $5.25-a $5.75; Minnesota 
|bakers’ clear at $3.75 a $4.50; do. straight at 24.50 a 
$5.50 ; do. patents at $5.75 a 6.374. Rye flour sold at 
$3.50 per barrel. Feed.—Winter bran sold at $15.50 
|a $16 per ton. 

Grain.— Wheat was in fair demand and prices were 
a fraction higher: 6000 bushels sold in lots, including 
‘No. 1 Pennsylvania red, at $1.11; No.1 western at 
$1.07; No. 2 Delaware at $1.07; No. 2 western red at 
96 cts.; No. 3 red 86 cts.; new Pennsylvania red at 
21.03 a $1.04, and new Delaware red at $1.03 a $1.04 
per bushel, and 20,000 bushels No. 2 red at 95 a 96 cts. 
\7th mo., 97 a 97§ cts. 8th mo., 97} a 98 cts. 9th mo., 
jand 98} a 99} cts. 10th mo. Corn.—Car lots were 
higher: 9000 bushels sold in lots at 62a 64 cts. per 
bushel, the latter rate for prime yellow; 56 a 59 ets. 
for rejected and steamer, and sail mixed at 60} a 62 
cts. 7th mo., 60} a 61 cts. 8th mo., 603 a 613 cts. 9th 
mo., and 61 a 62 cts. 10th mo. Oats.—Car lots were 
[also higher: 8000 bushels sold in lots at 36 a 39} cts. 
per bushel, according to quality, and No. 2 white at 
38f a 394 cts. 7th mo., 36 a 37 cts. 8th mo., 34 a 35} cts. 
9th mo., and 35 a 36 cts. 10th mo. Kye sells in lots 
at 70 cts, per bushel for Pennsylvania. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 7th 
mo. 12th, 1884.— Loads of hay, 152; do. do. straw 28. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, $1.20 a 
$1.30 per 100 lbs. ; mixed, $1.05 a $1.20 per 100 Ibs. ; 
straw, $1.20 a $1.30 per 100 Ibs. 

Beef cattle were unsettled and rather lower: 3500 
head arrived and sold at 4 a 7} cts. per pound, accord- 
ing to quality. 

Sheep were in fair demand, but prices were rather 
lower: 14,000 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 2 a 5} cts., and lambs at 3} a 7 cts., per 
pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were in fair demand and prices were firm : 4300 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 74 a 8 
cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Foreicn.—On the evening of the 8th instant, in the 
House of Lords, Lord Cairn’s amendment to the Fran- 
chise bill, postponing the extension of the franchise 
until a redistribution scheme is concluded, was adopted 
by a vote of 205 to 146. This action of the Lords has 
excited much dissatisfaction in England. The London 
Times says: “The House of Lords have nullified four 
months’ labor of the House of Commons, and have de- 
prived two million persons of the rights of franchise. 
The struggle will only end in defeat and loss, The 
Lords have placed themselves in antagonism with the 
popular assembly in a most defiant and aggressive 
manner. 

In the House of Commons on the 9th inst., George 
Anderson, Radical, member for Glasgow, gave notice 
that he would ask Gladstone to arrange for an early 
discussion of the standing resolution in the House to 
the effect that a continuance of an unreformed heredi- 
tary House of Lords is incompatible with wise legisla- 
tion. 

A despatch from London, dated 7th’ mo. 12th, says: 
“The breach between the Lords and the Ministry on 








the Franchise bill, is reported to-night to be in a fair 
way of mending entirely. It is said that a compact hag 
been definitely arranged between the Peers and Glad. 
stone. The terms, as stated, are that the Lords shal] 
pass the bill at its next presentation, and that the Goy. 
ernment shall introduce and push through at the next 
session a satisfactory measure for the redistribution of 
seats. It is contended by the Liberals that in securin 
this compromise the Ministry yielded nothing and the 
Tories everything, and that the latter were frightened 
from their former position by the many manifestations 
of popular indignation over their conduct in throwing 
out the bill.” 

A special to the News from Assouan says: “The 
treachery of the Mudir of Dongola is at last confirmed, 
The Christians in the town are imprisoned, and have 
been compelled to turn Mohammedans to escape the 
vengeance of the Mudir. El Mahdi has made the 
Mudir his Emir. The battle of Debbeh was an inven- 
tion of the Mudir’s brain. He has control of all tele 
graphic communication with Dongola, and has been 
deceiving the Khedive since the 20th ult., when he ac- 
tually had possession of Dongola in the name of the 
Mahdi. Seventeen fugitive soldiers have arrived here 
from Berber, and confirm thé reported fall of that town,” 

The Republique Francaise denies that Admiral Cour. 
bet has occupied a town on the coast of China. The 
demand of France for the payment of an indemnity 
reached Patenotre, the French Minister, at Shanghai 
7th mo. 10th, and was forwarded to Pekin, where it will 
be handed to the Tsung-li-Yamen on the 11th. France 
has given China one week in which to answer the de- 
mand, and, in the event of an unsatisfactory reply being 
received, will immediately seize one of the Chinese 
forts. The preparations for an aggressive naval move- 
ment are complete. 

The Pal; Mall Gazette says: “It is rumored that 
France and Portugal have concluded a secret treaty 
against China, by the terms of which France will be 
allowed to make Macao, an island at the mouth of the 
Canton river, the base of a land attack upon the city of 
Canton. Another point of the treaty is that action shall 
be taken to compel China to recognize Macao as Porta- 
guese territory, which she has hitherto refused to do.” 

The French Chamber of Deputies, by a unanimous 
vote, has passed a bill appropriating 2,000,000f. for the 
relief of cholera sufferers, and 500,000f. to defray the 
expenses incurred in combating the epidemic. An 
official report states that no cholera existed in Paris on 
the 12th inst. More than four hundred deaths from 
cholera appear to have occurred in Toulon and Mars 
seilles, during the week ending 7th month 14th. The 
disease is on the increase. The heat is intense, the 
streets are said to be deserted, and in Marscilles the 
working men are becoming excited on account of the 
stagnation of business. 

Dr. Koch remains firm in his already expressed 
opinion that the cholera scourge must spread through- 
out Europe. It has taken so firm a hold in such large 
centres of communication as Marseilles and Toulon, 
that he believes it must run its course during the suw- 
mer throughout Continental Europe. He says that 
America, if great vigilance is exercised in quarantine 
precautions, will probably escape, but holds out no hope 
for countries insulated simply by technical frontier 
lines, 

In the city of Alexandria, Egypt, on the 14th inst, 
there were three cases of cholera reported, one of which 
proved fatal. 

A party of tourists were recently overwhelmed by an 
avalanche on Mont Blanc and one of the number was 
killed. 

There is one brewery to every thousand of inhabitants 
in Bavaria, and in Munich the yearly consumption of 
beer is 470 quarts to each man, woman and child, or 
about one quart and a third a day for each person, The 
men drink on an average from two and a half to three 
quarts per day. ‘The liquor contains about 4 per cent. 
of alcohol. 

The Siberian plague is raging at Pskov; twenty deaths 
have already occurred, and the precautionary measures 
seem inadequate to prevent the spread of the disease, 

There are, it is stated, sixteen districts of Austro- 


Hungary, where less than five per cent. of the inhabi- 


tants can read and write. J 

The Chilians nave commenced their final evacuation 
of Peruvian territory. Caceres remains in possession 
of the central provinces. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown 


‘ 


Station on the arrival of the trains which leave Broad. 


street at 7.09 and 9.03 a. M., and 4.55 P. M., to convey 
passengers to the school. 





